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objects of art, which were all indisputably the private prop-
erty of the family, \\hile in the latter category were included
the whole of the artillery, certain ports and fortresses, and
the town and district of Pontremoli. In this endeavour Gian
Gastone was to a large extent successful, it being conceded
that the private property of the family would, of course, be
inherited by his sister; while the question of compensation
for possessions of the State which had been purchased out of
their private fortune was left for future settlement, though
in the end the Medici received no compensation on this
account.

During the years 1724-1731 the discussions and negotia-
tions between the leading poweis oi Eiuope over the Tuscan
succession were endless, Austria refusing to consider any
other question until this was settled, while Spam endeavoured
in every way to compel Gian Gastone to accept Don Carlos
as his successor, fear of Austria alone preventing her from
sending troops into the country to enforce this. Meanwhile
the condition of the people of Tuscany steadily improved,
Gian Gastone's reduction ot taxation, his abolition of the
punishment of death, his destruction of the hated system of
domestic espionage, and his efforts for the amusement of the
people had brought about gaiety and, light-heartedness in
place of gloom and misery; commerce and agriculture began
to revive; while the Princess Violante's cheerfulness spread
itself everywhere, everything which could create happiness
among the people being encouraged by her.

Nor did the gloomy prospects of Tuscany in the political
sphere blacken the people's whole horizon. In those days
Florence was accustomed from time to time to give itself up
to a simple light-hearted enjoyment which helped not a little
to ameliorate adverse political conditions. Thus at the time
of the annual Carnival in particular there were not only
processions of carriages (corsi) with battles of flowers and
confetti, but also numerous masked balls, masquerades, and
other diversions of the kind in which all classes joined. During